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OF ESTABLISHED FAVOURITES. 
—~<—>—_- 
No. 41. 


MISS LOUISA BASSANO, 
OF THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

It is always a pleasing task to us to be 
the humble instrument of recording merit, 
in whatever department it may be, in the 
drama, more particularly when we have to 
speak of one of our own country, particu- 
larly a female, there being at this juncture 
rather a dearth of talent amongst our actors 
and singers. The lady we are about to 
speak of is an exception, and it is with 
sincere respect we mention it. Miss Louisa 
Bassano is the second daughter of a gen- 
tleman of that name, a native of Italy, 
whose occupation was that of a principal 
superintendent in a large establishment 
near Leicester Square. The fair debutante 


at a very early age evinced a great taste 


for music, and was placed at the Royal 
Academy by her father, at whose death, in 
consequence of circumstances occurring 
which it is not necessary to narrate, she 
left that establishment, and, with her elder 
sister, was engaged by the chorus master at 
the Italian Opera, where she continued for 
several seasons, after which she was in- 
structed in musie by several able masters, 
and ultimately re-entered the Royal Aca- 
demy, where, under the instruction of 
Signor Crevelli, she distinguished herself 
to such an extent at these concerts, that, 





with the consent and by the advice of Sig- 
nor Crevelli, she went to Italy for further 
study, where she sojourned for more than 
two years. Her success at the musical 
festival last summer gave rise to her pre- 
sent engagement with the lessee of the 
Princess’s Theatre, where she made her 
first appearance on the English stage in the 
opera of Anna Boleyn, on the 12th of Jan- 
uary. The musical world was much exci- 
ted, and however great were their expecta- 
tions, they were fully realised. Her voice 
is a pure soprano, rather limited in com. 
pass, but very sweet and flexible, and her 
acting is dignified and ladylike. She is 
about the middle statue, with a pretty face 
and expressive features—she is, we under- 
stand, insher twenty-eighth year. In our 
notice of the opera at the Princess’s Thea- 
tre in No. 371 the reader will find an article 
as to her merit as a singer, and the success 
she met with on her first appearance on the 
stage in this country. 





THEATRSS. 


At Drury-Lane, little or no alteration has 
taken place in the pieces performed for the 
last three weeks. The operaof the “ Bond- 
man”’ has been the leading feature with the 
pantomime, which is improved very much 
since the first representation. 

The Haymarket+is going on well. At 
this house there is a constant variety of 
pieces. Planche’s burlesque, “ The In- 
visible Prince,” is perhaps the best he has 
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done of this description ; it brings an excel- 
lent half-price. 

At the Princess’s, “ Anna Boleyn’’ has 
been performed four times a week since its 
first representation, and Miss Bassano’s 
performance is much more subdued, and 
consequently greatly improved. Mr. Bodda 
has succeeded Leffler, as King Henry, in 
consequence of the continued hoarseness of 
the latter. The pantomime is a very gond 
one, particularly the scenery; and Flex- 
more, the Clown, keeps it alive surprisingly. 
He certainly may be considered the best 
Clown in the metropolis, both for agility 
and humour. 

The Legitimate Sadler’s Wells is crowded 
every night. Bulwer’s “ Lady of Lyons” 
prod i houses ; and Miss Laura 
Addison is now become a popular favourite. 
The pantomime has the best tricks in it of 
any that has been produced this season, and 
Messrs. Fenton, Stilt, and Johnson, as a 
whole, cannot be surpassed as panto- 
mimists. 

The Lyceum continues Dickens's “ Battle 
of Life,” which, after all, is a poor affair. 
The pantomime has been withdrawn, and a 
new farce and several old ones have been 
substituted in lieu of it. The house has 
been indiffently attended, 

There has been no change of pieces at 
the Adelphi. “Columba” and the bur- 
lesque of ‘‘ The Phantom Dancers’’ fill the 
house nightly. 

Astley's Theatre has not been doing so 
well for years as at the present. “ The De- 
mon Horse”’ and the pantomime of “ The 
Forty Thieves’’ are excellent pieces, and 
are well worth secing. 

The Surrey has four pieces every night, 
and considerable talent is introduced ; very 
good houses have been the consequence. 

The least we say of the Olympic the 
better. Mr. Bolton is totally unfit to have 
anything todo with a respectable theatre, 
and we are sorry Mr. Scott, the American 
actor, has been induced to accept of an en- 
gagement at a house that has so bad a 
name. 

The little Queen’s Theatre is doing well. 
Mr. James, the lessee, is an excellent ma- 
nager. A nautical drama, called “ Laid 
up in Port,” is well acted ; and the scenery, 
painted by the manager, is very good. 








Our old friend Honner, at the City, is 
doing a good and a profitable business. We 
understand, although the admission is re- 
duced, “ The Battle ef Life’ is very effec- 
tively performed in every character. 

The Albert Saloon has a good pantomime, 
entitled ‘* Harlequin Golden Farmer; or, 
The Fairy of the Silver Spring,” which, but 
for want of space, we should certainly have 
previously noticed. The opening is a bur- 
lesque upon the famous drama of “ The 
Golden Farmer,” and is on the whole a 
very well invented one. There are large 
heads, fairies, dances, and ‘* knock-me- 
downs” introduced; and one _ particular 
young lady, in muslin and spangles, who 
comes out of the Silver Spring, and trans- 
forms the respective characters into Harle- 
quin, Columbine, Pantaloon, Clown, and 
Dandy Lover. The harlequinade com- 
menecs, continues, and concludes with 
bustle andhumour. Mr. William Buck is 
engaged here as Clown, which shows that 
Mr. Brading is determined to keep up the 
renown he has gained for always having a 
good Clown in his pantomimes. The other 
pantomimists are exceedingly clever and 
brisk, and went through their parts with 
an unflagging spirit. We would especially 
notice the performance of the gentleman 
who played the now almost obsolete panto- 
mime character of the Dandy Lover. His 
name, we believe, is Mr. Barton, and we 
are sure we donot say too much when we 
affirm, that his merits and abilities as a 
pantomimist and dancer entitle him to rank 
amongst those who grace boards of a 
greater extent than those on which he now 
performs. The scenery of the pantomime 
is very fair, and we do not at present recol- 
lect ever having seen a better one produced 
at this well-managed place of entertain- 
ment. 





EUTERPEON SOCIETY. 


Notwithstanding the unpleasant state of 
the weather, a large audience collected to 
hear the Eighth Public Performance of this 
well-conducted Society. On this occasion 
the early part of the entertainment con- 
sisted of selections from Handel's sublime 
oratorio of “ The Messiah,’”’ the chief por- 
tions sung by Miss Sara Flower, Mrs. New- 
ton, Turner, and Husk, all of whom ac- 
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quitted themselves most favourably. This 
was followed by the overjure to “ Tancredi,” 
played with judgment sufficient to merit the 
encore that was universally demanded. 
To hear the overtures and choruses executed 
with precision is always a source of great 
gratificaiion to us, as these exhibit the va- 
lue of instruction, and must be the means 
of increasing the Society’s numbers. The 
rich mellowness of Miss Flower’s contralto 
contrasted beautifully with Mrs. Newton’s 
admired vocal organ in Rossini’s charming 
duet, “ Dark Day of Horror.” Mr. Turner 
sung “ Peggy Gray” with much taste; and 
Mr. Husk went through his portion 
of the secular entertainment with much 
ability. The great hit of the even- 
ing, however, was Sara Flower's matchless 
execution of “ The deep, deep Sea.” This 
lady is rapidly acquiring an immense popu- 
larity. The eveaing’s amusement gave the 
greatest satisfaction, and terminated shortly 
before twelve o’clock. : 
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A FEW WORDS IN ANSWER TO 
THE REVEREND H. MONTAGUE 
VILLIERS’ SERMON ON THE 
THEATRE AND BALL-ROOM. 

—~—_ 
(Continued from our last). 

We candidly stated that the theatre 
should be regarded distinctly as a place of 
public amusement ; it was not instituted as a 
school of morality. But having premised 
so much, we will now take higher ground. 
If the theatre did not conduce to public 
morality we should not be so enthusiastic 
in its defence. Mr. Villiers, with his ac- 
customed recklessness, says that the asser- 
tion of such a moralizing influence is a 
“ most unfounded statement,” adding that 
“wherever the drama has flourished most, 
there morals have languished most.’’? Where 
the reverend author derived this doctrine it 
would puzzle the dramatic student to guess, 
In Athens, the nursery of tragedy and co- 
medy, morals languished most when As- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides had de- 





pirted, andthe disturbed position of the 

state no longer afforded protection to the 
drama, and we may safely infer that from 
Menander, the Greek comic poet, St. Paul 
would not have borrowed a line, had he 
esteemed his vocation a “work of dark- 
ness.” 

Of Roscius, it is related by Cicero, the 
Roman youth conceived such an admira- 
tion and esteem, that they believed it was 
only necessary for them to become as vir- 
tuous and honourable as that celebrated 
actor, to require also his grace and dignity 
of manner. 

The history of Europe shows that arts, 
science, commerce, and religion flourished 
with the drama. With Hardi, the first 
French dramatic poet, revived the glory of 
France, her arts and manufactures, her mi- 
litary and political fame, her civilization 
and morality. Shakspeare and the Reform- 
ation are contemporaneous, and when the 
immortal dramatist died, and the galaxy of 
lesser luminaries who shone upon that age 
had set for ever, commenced the filthy age 
of James the First The Commonwealth 
was not a pious, but a fanatic age, and when 
the profligate, Charles the Second, ascended 
the British throne, the vile comedies of 
Wycherly and Congreve became the fa- 
shion, and the stage sunk to its most de- 
graded state. With the age of Johnson 
and Goldsmith we find the theatres reviv- 
ing; Garrick and Clive, Barry and Abing- 
ton appear, and the illustrious and excel- 
lent Kemble family, though last not least, 
successfully adorn and improve theatrical 
manners, 

It is needless to multiply instances of 
the contemporaneous prosperity and health 
of the drama and public morals—it is borne 
out at the present day wherever a well con 
ducted theatre exists—the establishment of 
a genuine theatre in the suburbs of Isling- 
ton, under judicious management, has al- 
ready proved a benefit to the neighbourhood 
by diminishing the attendance at the pot- 
houses. 


But in this place it may not be irrelevant 
to quote the words of one, whose opinion 
may by many be deemed of far greater 
value than that of the preacher whom we 
have above quoted. Archbishop Tillotson 
aptly and pithily defines one object of dra- 
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matic representation—“ to put some follies 
and vices out of countenance, which cannot 
perhaps be so decently reproved nor so ef- 
fectually exposed any other way!” It may 
be employed to scourge the hypocrisy of a 
Tartuffe or a Maw-worm ; the tattling and 
scandal of a Mrs Candour, or the childish 
extravagances of a “ prime bang-up” club, 
or it may be to warn the rising generation, 
affectionately but sternly, from the Game- 
ster’s fate, or Othello’s miserable credulity. 
The most {bigotted methodist can hardly 
deny the sweetness and sterling excellence 
of Andre’s daughters, in “ The Violet,” or 
the value of that little comedy as a means 
of instruction and of comfort to those whom 
a sermon; would fatigue. And yet these, 
and such as these, are classed among the 
* works of darkness,” to behold and enjoy 
which shows us to be “ standing on the brink 
of hell.” Could not the piety of Isabella, 
the self-denying, enthusiastic friendship of 
Celia and Rosalind, the kindly-natured 
philosophy of Hamlet, redeem the stage 
from this coarse language? Is the preacher 
deaf to the gentle pleading of Imogen, and 
the high moral purity of Desdemona? 
Yes! aclergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land condemns, in the harshest language, 
the profession which boasts a Siddons, an 
O'Neill, a Macklin, and a Kemble, and 
calmly declares that the lives of these, the 
glory and pride of their country, were spent 
in “working the works of darkness.” Vil- 
liers denounces as a sinner that Clive whom 
Whitfield deemed « saint. 

At page 13 of this unchristian, but I 
fear too popular, discourse, in reference to 
the actor’s position, the preacher inquires 
whether “ his object in acting is to elevate 
the morals of the people,” and, answering 
the question himself, assures his disciples 
“it certainly is not to make men fitter for 
heaven.” Now the actor would be an arrant 
rogue who would pretend to perform solely 
for the purpose of elevating the morals of 
the people, or to raise the intellectuality of 
his audienee ; his object—he feels no shame 
in avowing it—is precisely the same as that 
of the painter, surgeon, or lawyer. He frets 
and struts his hour on the stage for bread, 








and whether he storms in plumed hat or | 


grins in a red nightcap, in the sweat of his 
brow does he earn his daily bread~ 


“‘ Those who live to please, must please to live.” 
If the actor exerts himself to follow in the 
track which Shakspeare trode, and while he 
delights the audience reforms the stage, all 
honour be to him. Englishmen, we confi- 
dently assert,’ are not slow to applaud the 
genuine moral artist above the low melo- 
dramatic playwright. Our great bard him. 
self contributed to the progress of the Re- 
formation, and the refinement both of the 
church and of morality, and living drama- 
tists might be mentioned whose most popu- 
lar productions are fraught with the kindest 
charity, and the sternest, most unflnching 
morality. The exquisite works of Shaks- 
peare, Massinger, and Talfourd, when illus- 
trated by kindred spirits, fill even the 
“ Surrey’? and “ Victoria’’ better than 
the cut-throat melo-dramas to which infe- 
rior actors are compelled, by their paucity 
of intellect, to resort. 

And in all grades of art this doctrine 
holds good. The artist does not exercise 
his profession expressly for the cultivation 
of his fellow countrymen; he holds it for 
his own support; let him, in gaining his 
livelihood, benefit or instruct his neighbours, 
and we honour him, Mr. Landseer’s beau- 
tiful paintings, “ Peace” and “ War,’ 
from their exquisite poetical argument and 
suggestive morality, won him more golden 
opinions than many of that great artist’s 
recent paintings, even though some of these 
may have been more admirably treated as 
works of art. But can it be supposed that 
Mr. Landseer pretends to missionary mo- 
tives, or that he pursues his vocation for 
any other object than pecuniary emolu- 
ment? — the question needs no answer. 
Then how unjust to mete by another and a 
less indulgent measure 
artist ! 

But I have more than sufficiently en- 
croached on your kindness, and my subject 
is one which may safely stand without fear 
of injury from any who really examine its 
value, its interest, and its effects. The 
drama has more to fear from those who 
talk and preach, ignorant “even of what 
they are most assured.” 


to the dramatic 


In my mind we have much in every 
hour’s transactions for which to thank the 


author of our religion, and if for eating 
and drinking our gratitude be excited, how 
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much more keenly should our thanks be 
felt and expressed for those intellectual 
blessings, the fine arts and the drama, 
“That sister art which blendeth all the arts,” 
and all that enlightens and cheers this our 
temporal existence—all that, by raising our 
enjoyment from physical and intellectual 
pursuits, brings us nearer to our maker. 
Puito DRamaticus, 





 Shaksperian Papers. 


eesti 
No. 4.—OTHELLO. 
(Contiuued from our last.) 

So much a national custom had congugal 
infidelity become in}Venice, that Iago pro- 
minently displayed it to Othello, as a reason 
why he should almost not have expected to 
be exempted from it ; and that he should 
not himself have witnessed it, he argued 
was ne proof that such a thing had not 
taken place, for when Othello exclaimed— 


OrueLLto.—’Tis not to make me jealous, 

To say—my wife is fair, loves company, 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well; 

There virtue is, there are more virtuous ; 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 

The smallvst fear or doubt of her revolt ; 

For she had eyes, and chose me; No, Lago: 

I'll see before I doubt! when I doubt, prove, 

And, on the proof, there is no more but this,— 

Away at once with love or jealousy.” 

Iaco,—“ I’m gladof this; for now I shall have 
reason 

To show the love and duty that I bear you, 

With franker spirit: therefore, as I’m bound, 

Receive it from me; I speak not yet of proof; 

Look to your wife; observe her well with Cassio 

Wear your eye thus—not jealous nor secure; 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of self-bounty, be abused ; look to’t; 

1 know our country disposition well; 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks" 

They dare not show their husbands ! there best 

Conscience is—not to leave undone but keep un- 

known.” 

OrHELto.—* Dost thou say so?” 

Taco. —‘‘ She did deceive her tather, marrying 
you; 

And when she seemed to shake, and fear your 

looks, 

She loved them most.” 

OrneLio.—** And so she did.” 

The consummate tact and develish cun- 
ning of Iago is strongly manifested in these 
speeches. Infidelity of wives he knew 
(because, loving mischief, he had made it a 
study) was the custom in Venice— that 
fact was undeniable ; the nature of Othello, 





frank, free, and noble, so opposite to Iago 
who confessed that it was 
* His nature’s plague 
To pry into abuse.” 
would, he knew, not be so conversant with 
trickery and deceit as were the natives of 
the city; he also calculated that Othello, 
from his lack of worldly knowledge, might 
disbelieve to the full extent the city’s 
custom, he therefore follows up directly 
Othello’s exclamation of 
“Dost thou say so?” 

with a fact that Othello himself was con- 
versant with—her clandestine marriage, 
and makes her love of the Moor the engine 
for her destruction. 

**She did deceive her father, marrying you, 

And when she seem’d to shake, and fear your 

looks, 
She loved them most.” 


We onlyask any person to put themselves 
under the circumstances and in the same 
position Othello was at this point, and what 
they would have done? The nature with in 
us whispers audibly—We should have be- 
come the prey of the tempter, 

We do not write this lightly, or without a 
purpose; the affections of the human heart 
are not lightly to be tampered with, more 
especially when such tampering is used for 
the purpose of destroying our faith in the 
goodness of human nature. To this extent 
it is iniquitous; but when pursued further 
(and Iago did so) it becomes devilish. To 
destroy our faith, our trustfulness, our soul’s 
love in the thing we prize above all others, 
and that without cause or reason, is the attri- 
bute of the Devil, and is almost out of the 
catalogue of human vices; the distance, 
however, that separates the man from a 
fiend is indeed but little, and such was the 
position of Iago at the end of this tragedy ; 
in the beginniug he possessed many human 
characteristics, at the conelusion scarcely any ; 
men never plunge at once into the depths of 
sin, but slowly; they never at once lose all 
the hues of heaven. The follower of sin is 
like the descent into a mine—down deeper 
and deeper we go, until the sky above is 
shut out—we look up, but the light of 
Heaven is gone. The recurrence of Othel- 
lo’s thoughts, after the first dark hints of 
the ancient, to the exquisite beauty and 
numerous accomplishments of his Desde- 
mona, and then reverting to himself, as 
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being the cause of the change of her affec- 
tions— 
“* Haply for I am black; 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 

That chamberers have; or for I am declined 

Into the vale of years.” 
is profoundedly affecting—the trying to 
make his owu disqualifications a cause for 
her falling off, touches the hcart with a 
melancholy beauty, the love of his wife 
breaking through, even to the last, the pas- 
sion of revenge, like the sun, through a dark 
gatbering of clouds, is beautifully conceived. 
It is this that makes, as Shakspeare in- 
tended, the death of Desdemona by the 
hand of Othello a sacrifice to injured 
honour, and not a murder consummated by 
brutal passion; hence the poetical spirit 
that invests the tragedy with a dark beauty 


even to the last. 
(To be continued). 


FINSBURY MUTUAL INSTRUCTION 
SOCIETY. 

We have this week the pleasure to record 
a meeting of gentlemen of the above so- 
ciety, which took place on Monday, for the 
purpose of “ holding their first quarterly 
meeting of the Elocution Class,” and can- 
not but commend them in every sense of 
the word for the excellent way in which 
they conducted it. It affords us a grati- 
fication to state, that the members, although 
quite young men, were well versed in the 
art of rhetoric, aud displaycd in many 
of their scenes powers quite equal to 
some of our leading actors—their actions 
corrrespended to their sentences in a degree 
that might have pleased the most fastidious, 
whilst they modulate their voices similarly 
to the intensity of their feelings. The study 
of elocution is a desirable one—it works 
much good, gives a gloss to education, 
and enables the youth just budding into 
manhood and business to shake off that 
diffidence which so often lessens them in 
the eyes of others—it banishes the blush of 
timidity, and gives confidence where it does 





power. 

‘he evening opened with a neat speech 
from the Chairman, in which he embodied 
the advantages of the society and the use of 
elocution. 

Mr. Parke, the gentleman who was to 
have delivered the first selection, being de- 
tained from the meeting by the sudden in- 
disposition of a relative, clicited from the 





Chairman an apology for his absence, and 
called upon Mr. Hill as his substitute—who 
gave us “ The Dying Slave” in a masterly 
manner. Mr. W. Barton and Mr. Jones 
favoured us with two pieces, both of which 
they delivered creditably. “The United 
Metropolitan Hot Muffin and Crumpet 
Baking and Punctual Delivery Company” — 
a sketch from Dickens, and related by Mr. 
Davies—was admirable ; his display of co- 
micality was genuine and refined, yet most 
laughable. No doubt, with a little care, 
this gentleman might consider himself eli- 
gible to lecture—his manner was good, and 
from it we augur great things. A scene 
from “Ion,” by Miss Stewart and Mr. 
Frethy, most excellent. Really Miss 
Stewart’s pathos was equal tothe fine part of 
Clemanthe—her passionate bursts drew 
forth applause. Mr, Frethy rather mum. 
bled, but notwithstanding managed his part 
satistactorily—he seemed a favourite. 

Now we come to the lion of the evening. 
Mr. Carter (not the Lion King), but a young 
man of great dramatic genius—his concep- 
tion of Adrastus the King was nature-like— 
now boiling with passion—now cool and for- 
giving. We should advise this gentleman 
not to indulge in such queer faces when he 
wishes to express his feeling of disgust—it 
makes him look rather ludicrous, when he 
should look otherwise. 

All the rest of the delineators deserve 
praise, but our space is confined—otherwise 
we should feel pleasure in mentioning them; 
nevertheless, let those that we have omitted 
not feel slighted, when we assure them of the 
gratification it gave us to behold so many so 
young so well versed in the dramatic art, 
Fn taking leave of this society we must not 
forget to mention the admirable way In 
which Mr. Hatch related the ‘* Morning 
Call,” with a mimicry accompaniment, and 
also how excellently the house was attended. 

PROVINCIAL. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

Giascow TueatReE Royat,— Business 
here has been very bad. Miss Helen Fau- 
cit has been engaged, and makes her ap- 
pearance at this theatre to-morrow (Mon- 
day) evening. 

Giascow ADELPHI.—The houses here 
have been very well attended. Mr. Charles 
Pitt and Mr. H. Hamilton, the Irish come- 
dian, have been the magnets of attraction. 

CanTERBURY.—The lessee, Mr. Dowton, 
is carrying on the theatre here with great 
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spirit. The African Roscius, who we have 
heard of, has been playing this week, and 
has filled the house tolerably well, consi- 
dering we have had Mr. Macready and Mr. 
Betty very lately. 

Exeter.— We have a good company 
here, and several new engagements have 
been made. Mr. Henry Betty is to appear 
on Monday. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


The following were the new pantomimes 
produced on Saturday, the 26th ult. :— 


Drury Lane.—“ Harlequin and St. George 
and the Dragon.” 

Princgss’s.— The Enchanted Beauties of 
the Golden Castle; or, Harlequin and 
the One-Eyed Geni.’’ 

HayMarket.—A fairy burlesque entitled 
“The Invisible Prince.’’ 

Lyceum.—* The Butterfly’s Ball.” 

O.ympic.— King Alfred the Great; or, 
Harlequin History and the Enchanted 
Raven.” 

SapLer’s Weis. — “ Harlequin and a 
Happy New Year; or, the White Cat 
and the King and his Three Sons.” 

QueeEn’s.—"‘ Tom Tidler; or, Harlequin 
and Card Castle.” 

Surrey.— The King of the Castle; or, 
Harlequin in the Land of Dreams.” 

Victor1a.—“ The Birth of the Steam En- 
gine; or, Harlequin Go-a-head and Joe 
Miller and his Men.” 

Pavitton.—“ Harlequin and Rule Britan- 
nia; or, Old Dan Tucker and the Ocean 
Queen.” 

City or Lonpon.—“ He with the Hump ; 





or, Harlequin and King Dick, the Cruel 


Tyrant that Killed the Babbies.” 
AstLey’s.—* The Forty Thieves ; or, Har- 
lequin Ali Baba and the Robbers’ Cave.’’ 
Stanparp.—*‘ Auld Lang Syne; or, Har- 
lequin Morning, Noon, and Night.’’ 
MaryLesone.—* Harlequin and the Spirit 
of the Moon; or, Giselle and the Night 
Prancers.”’ 
(Those produced at the Saloons én our next). 
On dit that it was the original intention 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton to have 
written the story of “ Lucretia” into a five 
act tragedy for Sadler’s Wells, but finding, 
as he owns in his preface, that he could 
not, he wrote a novel out of it instead. 
Most of the provincial theatres are low- 
ering their prices, in imitation of our Lon. 





don minors. Let one manager sneeze, and 
all his brother chips sneeze too. 

Mr. Tuomas BEALE, of the firm of 
Cramer and Beale, will be the principal 
factotum of M. Costa at the opening of 
Covent Garden Theatre. It is true that 
Grisi has signed with Mr. Beale. 

We experience much pleasure in contra- 
dicting the paragraph that appeared in our 
last relative to the serious indisposition of 
Mr. Harrison. Mr. Harrison's illness arose 
from inflammation of the throat, from which 
he has sufficiently recovered to be able to 
resume his role in “The Bondman.” If 
Mr. Harrison were compelled to retire from 
Drury Lane, Mr. Bunn would not easily 
find a substitute. 

Miss Fanny KemBie, now Mrs. But- 
ler, cannot agree with Mr. Bunn as to terms ; 
she demands the exhorbitant sum of one 
hundred pounds per night. 

Nationat Hatt, Hotsorn.—Mr. G. 
Robinson had his Annual Concert here on 
Wednesday last. The bill of fare was as 
usual a very good one, and the selections 
were favourites of the public, and of the 
most admired composers. The first part 
was very inferior to the second, if we ex- 
cept a new song by Sporle, ‘* Now or 
Never,” which met with an encore; it isa 
beautiful composition, and was exquisitely 
sung. A ballad by Miss Dolby also de- 
serves notice, entitled ** Constance,” which 
which was likewise encored, ‘ Mary of 
Argyle,” by Robinson, is a ballad which 
this plaintive singer excels in. Mr. F. 
Chatterton, on the Gothic harp, played a 
fantasia very beautifully, and showed his 
superiority of execution upon this delight. 
ful instrument; for our parts, we should 
have been better pleased had he given us 
a simple air, without so much flourish 
and variation—we feel assured it would 
have given more satisfaction to the audience. 
Edney obtained an encore in the descriptive 
song of “ Cinderella.” This comic singer 
is next only to John Parry in this descrip- 
tion of singing. Miss Thornton gave an 
Irish ballad, entitled “ What will you do, 
Love?” in the most chaste and pathetic 
style imaginable; it was the gem of the 
night—it came from her lips with a sweet. 
ness not to be described. Sedgwick, on 
the concertina, came in for his share of 
applause ; and Ford’s comic song of “ I’ve 
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lost my Child’ drew screams of laughter 
from the ladies. The concert, upon the 
whole, was very good. 

Mr. Paut Reprorp.—We regret to hear 
that this popular actor was last Wednesday 
taken so seriously ill as to be unable to per- 
form on that or any evening since. His 
health has not been good since Christmas, 
but he did not give up until the day men- 
tioned; he is attended by three medical 
men, who apprehend that he has ruptured 
a blood vessel in the throat. Mr. Selby has 
played his part in the burlesque. 

We understand that Miss Charles and 
Mr. Wilkinsen have left the Olympic, as 
their future services have been declined at 
that establishment. The point will, we 
fear, be mooted in a court of law. 

Casino DE VeN1sE.—This establishment 
has recently changed hands, and is now 
being carried on, with increased energy, by 
Mr. Hedgman, the proprietor of the baths. 
Several fresh engagements in the vocal de- 
partment are spoken of. 

We are informed, from an authority we 
can place reliance in, that Miss Helen 
Fancit is about to enter into the holy state 
of matrimony. The fortunate gentleman is 
said to be an eminent physician in Dublin. 

We are credibly informed that Madame 
Vestris has had an offer from a London pro- 
prietor to take the management of his 
theatre, with an understanding that Mr. 
Mathews is to be the principal comedian. 

Miss F. Kemble is still in treaty with 
Mr. Webster, of the Haymarket. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. G. Cuurncna —The volumns unbound are 4s. 6d. 
each. We believe Mr. Lewis has not as yet en- 
tered into the happy state, although it has been 
tong talked of. 


Puito Dramaticus.—We are quite aware of the 
errors, and are glad to find our correspondent 
can make allowance; a theatrical M ». is the 
moat difficult copy a compositer has to set up, 
unless he huppens to hare been a playgoer from 
his youth. Will our friend say where a note 
mould reach him? 

E. Wenster.—We have given our opinion as to the 
abilities of the Deulin family in our remarks 
upon the Surrey pantomime—we like them best 
in their comic baliets—they are very clever ar- 
tists. 


J. E.—We have receiced the papers, and although we 
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are convinced many of our readers are pleased 
with the arg is they tain, yet we are 
Searful the generatity of our subscribers are 
tired of the subject ; we have had several letters 
to this effect. However ue will give @ portion 
as we can find room. 

Lovisz D’EverrE—Came to hand; we shall be 
carejul of the address. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O GENTLEMEN IN PUBLIC 
OFFICES.—To Be « one or two 
excellent bed-rooms, well furnishe. , “ms very 
reasonable. Enquire at No.4, Vernon Pia.  Bag- 
nigge Wells Road, Lower Pentonville: 


AURENT’S CASINO, at the Roya, 
ADELAIDE GALLERY, still continues 
to be the magnet of attraction, nightly luring its 
habitues within thet maelstrum, the Polka and 
each vortex of the mazy dance. Grand Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert. Musical Director and Con- 
ductor, M Laurent,jun. Vocalists—Miss Clairton, 
Mr. Weekes, and Mr. J. Roe. After the Concert, 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology Illustrated by the 
new Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope. Also a Bal Pare 
d’Hiver, Six Masters of the Ceremonies will super- 
intend the general arrangements of the Ball — 
Refreshments of the first quality. Doors open at 
seven; performances terminate at half-past eleven ; 
admission, 1s. 














In Eight Lessons. 
RITING, WRITING, WRITING, 
—Defying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

“* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the ccqpielliiin. therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’ —Polytechnic Journal. 

a ene to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
arden. 


LOBE HOTEL, Bow Srreet, Co- 


VENT GARDEN, opposite the Police 
Court. The Proprietor having completed all the 
extensive alterations, begs to inform the nobility 
and gentry visiting London and the Theatres that 
they can be accommodated wiih DINNERS, SUP- 
PERS, &c. in first-rate excellence at very moderate 
charges, combined with every comfort; and trusts, 
by strict attentien, to merit their future favours. 
A Splendid Coffee Room, where gentlemen may 
dine from the joint at 1s. 6d. each, or with fish or 
soup 2s., from 2 till 8. Private Dining and Supper 
Rooms for Large or Small Parties, Excellent and 
well-aired beds—bed and breakfast, 17s. 6d. per 
week, or board and lodging, £2 2s. per week. All 
kinds of French dishes prepared by a first-rate 
artist from Paris. 
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